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other parts of the huilding is justly objected to, inasmuch 
as it destroys the symmetrical uniformity of the building 
as a whole. The defect, however, was accidental, and not 
attributable to any want of judgment on the part of its 
accomplished architect, but caused by a desire on the 
part of the Lords to have their entrance of a different 
and more ornamental character than that appropriated to 
the Commons ; and it is related as an instance of the 
ready wi( of Mr. Gandon, that a gentleman passing while 
the workmen were placing the Corinthian capitals on the 
columns, struck with the incongruity, having asked " What 
order is that ?' the architect, who was present, replied, 
" It is a very substantial order, for it is an order of the 
House of Lords]" P. 



DARBY DOYLE'S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 

TO THE EDITOlt OF TOE DUBLIV PE5T.VY JOURNAL. 

Mistliur Edithor, 

I tuck the road one fine morning in May, from Inchcgelagh, 
an 1 got up to the Cove safe an' sound. There I saw many 
ships with big broad boords fastened to ropes, every one ov 
them saying, « The first vessel for Quebec." Siz I to myself, 
those are about to run for a wager ; this one sez she'll be first, 
and that one sez she'll be first. At any rate, I pitched on one 
that was finely painted, and looked long- and slender like a 
corragh on the Shannon. When I wint on boord to ax the fare, 
who shou'd come up out ov a hole but Ned Flinn, an ould towns- 
man ov my own. « Och, is it yoorself thats there Ned," siz I ; 
" are ye goin' to Amerrykey?" " Why, an' to be shure," siz he ; 
«' I'm mute ov the ship." " Meat ! that*s yer sort, Nad,*' siz I ; 
then we'll only want bread. Hadn't I betther go and pay my 
way ?" " Your time enough," says Ned, " I'll tell you 
when we're ready for sea — leave the rest to me Darby," 
" Och, tip us your fist, siz I • you were always the broath ov a 
hoy ; for the sake of ould times, Ned, we must have a dhrop." 
So, my jewel, Ned brought me to where there was right good 
stuff. When it got up to three o'clock, I found myself mighty 
weak with hunger, I got the smell ov corn beef an' cabbage 
that knock'd me up entirely. I then wint to the landleddy, 
uid siz I to her, Maybee your leddyskip id not think me rood 
jy axin iv Ned an' myself cou'd got our dinner ovthat fine hot 
mate that I got a taste ov in my nose? " In troath, you can 
'siz she, an' she look'd mighty pleasant), an* welkim." So, my 
larlin', dish an' all came up. « That's what I call a flaugko- 
iOch mess," siz I, So we eat and drank away. Many's the 
squeeze Ned gave my fist, telling me to leave it all to him, and 
how comfortable he'd make me on the voyage. Day afther 
day we spint together, waitin' for the wind, till I found my 
jjockets begin to grow very light. At last, says he to me, 
one day afther dinner, " Darby, the ship will be ready for sea 
on the morrow — you'd bether go on boord, an' pay your way." 
" Is it jokin'you are, Ned?" siz I; "shure you tould me to 
leave it all to you." "Ah! Darby," siz he, "you're for 
takin' a rise out o' me ; shure enough ye were the lad that 
was never without a joke — the very priest himself coudn't get 
over ye. But, Darby, there's no joke like the thruo one. I'll 
stick to my promise ; hut, Darby, you must pay your way." " O 
Ned," siz I, "is this the way your goin' to threat me afther all. 
I'm a rooin'd man ; all I cou'd scrape together I spint on you. 
It you don't do something for me, I'm lost. Is there no place 
where you cou'd hide me from the captin." " Not a place," 
siz Ned. " An' where, Ned, is the place I saw you comiu' 
up out ov." « O, Darby, that was the hould where the car- 
go's stow'd." "An' is* there no other place?" siz I, "O 
yes," siz he, "where we keep the watber casks." " An' Ned, 
siz I, " does any one live down there ?" " Not a mother's 
soul," siz he. " An', Ned," siz 1, " can't you cram me down 
there, and give a lock ov straw an' a bit ?" "Why Darby," 
siz he (au' he look'd mighty pittyfull), " I must thry. But 
mind, Darby, you'll have to hide all day in an empty barrel, 
an' when it comes to my watch, I'll bring you down some 
prog; but if you're diskiver'd, it's all over with me, an' you'll 
be put on a dissilute island to starve."" O Ned," siz I, "leave 
it all to me — never fear, Darby — I'll mind my eye." When 
night cum ou, I got down into the dark cellar, among the bar- 
rels ; poor Ned iixt a place in a corner for me to sleep, an' 
every night he brought me down hard black cakes an' salt 
meat. There I lay snug for a whole month. At last, one 
night, siz he to me, " Now, Darby, what's to be done ? we're 
within three days sail ov Quebec ; the ship will be overhauls, 



an' all the passengers' names call'd over; if you are found, 
you'll be sould as a slave for your passage money." " An' is 
that all that frets you, my jewel?" siz I ; " can't you leave it 
all to me ? In throath, Ned, I'll never forget your hospi- 
tality at any rate. But, Ned, what place is outside ov the 
ship ?" " Why, the sea to be shure," siz he. " Och ! bother- 
ation, " siz I, " I mean what's the outside the ship?" « Why, 
Darby/' siz he, "part of it's called the bulwark." "An' fire 
and faggots !" siz I, " is it bulls work the vessel along ?" « No, 
nor horses," siz he, " neither; this is no time for jokin'; what 
do you mean to do ?" «' Why, I'll tell ye, Ned : get me an 
empty meal bag, a bottle, an' a bare ham bone, an' that's all 
I'll ax." So, begad, Ned look'd very queer at me ; so he got 
them for me anyhow. " Well, Ned," siz I, "you know I'm 
a great shwimmer ; your watch will be early in the morniu'; I'll 
jist slip down into the sea; do you cry out, there's a man 
in the wather, as loud as you can, an' leave all the rest to 
me." 

Well, to be sure, down into the sea I dropt without so 
much as a splash. Ned roard out with the hoavsness of a 
brayin' ass — " A man in the sea — a man in the sea." Every 
man, woman, an child came running up out of the holes, the 
Captin among the rest, who put a long red barrel like a 
gun to his eye — gibbet me but I thought he was for shootin me ! 
down I dived. When I got my head over the wather agen, 
what shou'd I see but a boat rowin to me as fast as a throut 
after a pinkeen. When it came up close enough to be heard, 
I roared out, " Bad end to yees, for a set ov spalpeen ras- 
cals, did ye hear me at last ?" The boat now run 'pon the top 
ov me ; down I dived agen like a duck afther a frog, but the 
minnit my scull came over the wather, I was griptby the scruff 
ov the neck, and dhrag'd into the boat. To be shure 
I didn't kick up a row — " Let go my hair, ye blue devils," 
I roared, " it's well ye have me in your marcy in this dissilute 
place, or by the powthers I'd make you feel the strinth ov my 
bones. What hard look I had to follow yc's at all ut all — 
which ovye isthemasther?" As I scd this, every mother'sson 
began to stare at me, with my bag round my neck, an my bot- 
tle by my side, an the bare bone in my fist. ** There he is," siz 
they, "pointin to a little yellow man in a corner of the boat. 

" May the rise blisthers on your rapin-hook shins," siz I, 

"you yallow lookin monkey, but its a most time for you to 
think of lettin me into your ship — I'm here plowin and 
plungin this month afther ye ; shure I did'nt care a thrawneen^ 
was it not that you have my best Sunday clothes in your ship, 
and my name in. your books. For three sthraws, if I don't 
know how to write, I'd leave my mark, an that on your skull ;" 
so saying, I made a lick at him with the ham bone, but I was 
near "tumblin into the sea agen. "An pray what is your name 
my lad?" siz the Captin. "What's my namo ! W r hat i'd you 
give to know," siz I, "ye unmanerly spalpeen, it might be what's 
your name Darby Doyle, out ov your mouth — aye, Darby 
Doyle, that was never afraid or ashamed to own it at home 
or abroad !" "An Mr.Darby Doyle," siz he, " do you mean to 
persuade us that you swum from Cork to this afther us?" — 
"This is more of your ignorance," siz I — " aye, an if you sted 
three days longer, and not -take me up, I'd bo in Quebec be- 
fore ye, only my pur visions were out, an the few rags, of bank 
notes I had all melted into paste in my pocket, for I had'nt 
time to get them changed. But stay, wait till I get my foot 
on shore, there's ne'er a cottoner in Cork iv you don't pay for 
leavin me to the marcy of the waves." 

All this time the blue chaps wore pushin the boat with 
sticks through the wather, till at last we came close to the ship. 
Every one on board saw me at the Cove but did'nt see me on 
the voyage ; to be sure every one's mouth was wide open, 

crying out Darby Doyle. " The stop your throaths," 

siz I, " its now ye can call me loud enough ; ye would'nt 
shout that way when ye saw me rowlin like a tub in a mill- 
race the other day fornenst your faces." When they heard 
me say that, somoov them grew pale as a sheet — every thumb 
was at work, till they most brought the blood from their 
forreds. But, my Jewell, the captin does no more than runs 
to the book, an calls out the names that paid, and them that 
was'nt paid — to be shure I was one ov them that did'ut pay. 
If the captin looked at me before with xoondhermenU he now 
looked with astonishment ! Nothin was tawk'd ov for the 
other three days but Darby Doyle's great shwim from the 
Cove to Quebeck. One sed, " I always knew Darby to be a 
great shwimmer." " De ye remimber," siz another, " when 
Darby's dog was nigh been drownded in the great duck hunt, 
when Darby peeled off an brought in the dog, and made afther 
the duck himself, and swum for two hours endways ; and do 
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ye remimber when all Uie dogs pother round the duck at one 
time ; when it whit down how Darby dived afther it, and sted 
down for amost an hour — and sted below while the creathur 
was eatin a few frogs, for she was weak anhunsnw ; and when 
every body thought he was lost, up he came With the duck 
by the leg in his kithogue (left hand.) 

Begar I agreed to all they sed, till at last we got to Amer- 
rykey. I was now in a quare way; the captin" would'nt let 
me go till a friend of his would see me. By this time, my 
jewell, not only his friends came, but swarms upon swarms 
starin at poor Darby. At last I called Ned. " Ned avic," 
siz I, * I want to go about my bisness." " Be easy, Darby," 
siz he, " hav'nt ye your fill of goodating, an the captin's got 
mighty fond ov ye entirely." " Is he Ned," siz I, "but tell 
us, Ned, are all them crowds ov people goin to sea ?" » Augh, 
ye omadhaun," siz Ned, " shure they are come to look at 
you.'* Just as he sed this, a tall yallow man, with a black 
curly head, comes and stares me full in the face. «•' You'll 
know me agen," says I, " bad luck to yer maimers, and 
the school m aether that taught ye." But I thought he was 
goin to shake hands with me, when he tuck hould of my rist 
and opened every finger, one by one, then opened my shirt 
and look't at my breast. " Pull away, mabouehal," siz I, 
" I'm no desarthur at any rate." But never an answer he 
made me, but walk'd down- into the hole where the captin 
lived. " This is more ov it," siz I, " Ned, what cou'd that 
tallah-faced man mean ?" " Why," siz Ned, " he was loo/tin 
to set iv your fingers were webb'd, or had ye scales on your 
breast." " Hiz impidence is grate," siz I, " did he take me for 
:i duck or a bream," « But Ned, what's the meanin ov the 
boords acrass the stick the people walk on, and the big white 

boord up there ?" " Why come over and read," siz Ned 

But, my jewel, I did'nt know whether I was stannin on my 
head or on ray heels when 1 saw in great big black letters — 

THE GREATEST, WONDHER IS THE WORLD ! ! I 
TO BE SEEN HERE, 

A Man that beats out Nicholas the Diver! 

He has swum from Cork to Arnerrykey ! ! 

Proved on oath by ten of the Crew and twenty Passengers. 

Admittance Half a Dollar, 

" Bloody wars, Ned," siz I, " does this mean your humble 
sarvint ?" " Divil another," siz he — so I makes no more ado, 
than with a hop, skip, and jump, gets over to the captin, who 
wa* now talkin to the yallow fellow that was afther starin me 
out ov counteuance. * " Pardon my rudeness, your honor," 
siz I, mighty polite, andmakin a bow — at the same time Ned 
was at my heels — so rising my foot, to give the genteel scrape, 
sure I scraped all the skin off Ned's shins. " May bad look 
to your brogues," siz he. " You'd betther not curse the 

wearer," siz I, "or " "Oh! Darby," siz the captin, 

" don't be unginteel, an so many ladies and giutlemin lookin at 
ye." " The never an other mother's soul shall lay their peepers 
on me 'till I see sweet Inchegelagh agen," says I, " begar you 
are doin it well." " How much money have ye gother for my 
shwimmin?" " Be quiet, Darby," siz the captin, and he 
looked very much friekened, " I have plenty, an I'll have 
more for ye iv ye do what I want ye to do." « An what is 
it avic," siz I? " Why Darby," siz he, " I'm afther houldin 
a wager last night with this gintleman, for all the worth of 
my ship, that you'll shwim against any shwimmer in the 
world; an Darby if ye don't "do that I'm a gone man." — 
" Augh, give us your fist," siz I, " did you ever hear ov Pad- 
dy's dishaving any man in the European world yet — barrin 
themselves." " Well, Darby," siz he, " I'll give you a hun- 
dred dollars ; but Darby you must be to your word, and you 
shall have another hundred." So sayin, he brought me down 
into the cellar ; but, my jewel, I did'nt think for the life ov 
me to see such a won dherful place, nothin butgoold every way 
I turned, and Darby's own sweet face in twenty places. Begar 
I was amost asham'd to ax the gintleman for the dollars. But 
siz I to myself agen, " the gintleman has too much money ; 
I suppose he does be throwin it into the sea, for I often heard 
the sea was richer than the land, so I may as well take it any 
how. " Now Darby," siz he, " here's the dollars for ye." — 
But begar it was only a bit ov paper he was handin me. 
" Arrah, none ov yer tricks upon thravellers," siz I, " 1 had 
betther nor that, and many more of them melted in the sea j 
give me what won't wash out of my pocket." " Why Darby," 
siz he, " this is an ordher on a marchant for the amount." 
" Pho, pho ! siz I, " I'd sooner take your word nor his oath — 



lookin round mighty respectful at the soolfl walls. « Well 
well, Darby," siz he, "you must have the real thin?;" sc, bv 
the powthers, he rekou'd me out a hundred dollars" in goold*. 
I never saw the like since the stockin fell out of the chimiv on 
my aunt an cut her forred. " Now Darby, 11 siz he, "vou 
are a rich man, an you are worthy of it ail— sit down, Darby, 
an take a bottle ov wine." So to please the irintleman I sit 
down. After a bit, who comes doWTi but Ned. " Captin/' 
siz he, " the deck is crowded ; I had to block up the eani:- 
way to prevint any more from eomin in to see Darby. Brimr 
him up, or blow me iv the ship won't be sunk." ' " Come 
up. Darby," siz the captin, lookin roguish plesant at mvselrl 
So, my jewel, he handed me up through the hall as tendheras 
iv^ I was a lady, or a pound of fresh Luther in the dog days. 
When I got up, shure enough, I could'rit help starin; such 
crowds ov tine ladies and yallow gint.emin never was seen be- 
fore in any ship. One of them, a little rosy eheek'd beauty, 
whisper'd the captin somethin, but he shuk his head, an then 
came over to me. « Darby," siz he, " I know an Irishman 
would do any thing to please a lady." « Tn troth you may 
say that with your own ugly mouth," siz I. « Well, then, 
Darby," siz he," " the ladies would wish to see vou give a few 
strokes in the sea." " Och an' they shall Lave" them an wel- 
come, siz I. " That's a good fellow," siz he, "now strip oirV' 
" Decency, Katty," says I, " is it in my mother-naked 
pelt before the ladies ? Bad luck to the uiidacent, brazen- 
faced but no mather ! Irish girls for ever, afther all!" 

But all to no use, I was made to peel off behind a biff sheet, 
and then I made one race and jumpt ten yards into the 
wather to get out ov their sight. Shure enough, every one's 
eyes danced in their head, while they lookt on the spot" where 
1 went down. A thought came into my head while I was 
below, how Pd show them a little divarsion, as I could use a 
great many thricks on the wather. So I did'nt rise at all 
till I got to the tother side, and every one ran to that side ; 
then I took a hoult of my two big toes, an' making a rintr ov 
myself, rowled like a hoop on the top ov the wather all 
rouurl the ship. I b'leeve I opened their eyes ! Then I 
yarded, back swum, an' dived, till at last the captin made 
signs for me to come out, so I got into the boat, an* threw on 
my duds. The very ladies were breakin' their necks, runnin' 
to shake hands with me. "Shure," says they, " you're the 
greatest man in the world !!' So for three days I showed off 
to crowds ov people, though I was frying in the wather for 
shame. 

At last the day came that I was to stand the tug. I saw the 
Captin lookin' very often at me. At. last, "Darby," siz 
he, "are you any way cow'd? The fellow you Lave to 
shwim agenst can shwim down watherfalls an' catnaracts." 
" Can he, avic," siz I ; " but can he shwim up agenst them ? 
Wow, wow, Darby for that ! But, captin, come hero : is all 
my purvisions ready? — don't let me fall short of a dhrop ov 
the rale stuff above all things." An' who shou'd come 
up while I was tawkin' to the captin, but the chap I was to 
shwim with, an* heard all I sed. Begar ! his eyes grew as 
bit? as two oysther shells. Then the captin call'u me aside. 
" Darby," siz he, " do you put on this green jacket ar-' white 
throwsers, that the people maybether extinguish you from the 
other chap." " With all hearts, avic," siz I, "green for ever— - 
Darby's own favourite colour the world over; but where am I 
goin* to captin." " To the shwimmin' place to be shure," siz he. 
" Divil shoot the failers an' take the hindmost," siz I, "here's 
at you." I was then inthrojuiced to the shwimmer. I look'd at 
him from head to foot. He was so tall that he could eat 
bread an' butther over my head — with a face as yellow as a kite's 
foot. tc Tip us the mitten," siz I, *» mabouehal," siz I. (But 
begad I was puzzled. Begar, siz I to myself, I'm done. 
Cheer up, Darby ! if I'm not able to kill him, Pll frighten the 
life out ov him). " Where are we goin' to shwim to ?" But 
never a word he answered. " Are ye bother'd, neighbour?" 
" I reckonj'm not," siz he, mighty chuff. " Well then," siz I, 
"why didn't you answer your bett hers ? What id ye think 
iv we swum to Keep cleer or the Keep ov Good Hope ?" I 
rekon neither," siz he agen, eyein' me as iv I was goin' to pick 
his pockets. " Well then, have ye any favourite place ?" siz I. 
Now,' I've heard a great deal about the place where poor 
Boney died j I'd like to see it, iv I'd any one to show me the 
place ; suppose we wint there." Not a taste of a word cou'd I 
get out ov him good or bad. Off we set through the crowds 
ov ladies and gentlemen- Such, cheerin' an' wavin' ov hats 
never was seen even at DarCs enthry ; and then the row ov 
purty girls laughin 5 and rubbin' up against nae, that I cou'd 
har'ly get on. To be shure no one cou'd be lookin 1 to the 
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ground, an' not be lookin' at them, till at last I was thript up 
by a big loomp ov iron stuck fast in the ground, with a big 
ring to it. " Whoo ! Darby," siz I, makin' a hop an 1 a crack 
o' my fingers, " your not down yet." I turned round to look 
at what thript me. " What d'ye call that?" siz I to the captin, 
who was at my elbow. «« Why, Darby," says he, «' that's half 
an anchor." " Have ye any use for it?" siz I. ** Not in the 
least," siz he ; " its only to fasten boats to." " Maybee, 
vou'd give it to a body," siz I. " An' welkim, Darby," siz he, 
*"' its your's." «' God bless your honour, sir," siz I, " it's my 
poor father that will pray for you. When I left home, the 
creatlier hadn't as much as an anvil but what was sthreeled 
away by the agint — bad end to them. This will be jist 
the thing that'll match him ; he can tie the horse to the ring, 
while he forges on the other part. Now, will ye obleege me 
by gettin' a couple ov chaps to lay it on my shoulder when I 
get into the wather, and I won't have to be comin' back for it 
afther I shake hands with this fellow." Begar, the chap turn'd 
from vellow to white when he heard mo say this. And siz he 
to the gintleman that was vvalkin' by his side, "I reckon I'm 
not fit for the shwimmin' to day — I don't feei myself" ** An' 



murdher an Irish, if your yer brother, can't yon send him for 
yourself, an' I'll wait here till he comes. Here man, take 
a dhrop of this before ye go. Here's to your hetther health, 
an' your brother's into the bargin." So I took off my glass, 
and handed him another; but the never a dhrop ov it he'd take. 
" No force," siz I, "avie; maybee you think there's poison in 
it — well, here's another good look to us. An' when will ye be 
able for the shwim avic," siz I, mighty complisant. *' I reckon 
in another week," siz he. So we shook hands and parted. 
The poor fellow went home — took the fever — then began to 
rave. ** Shwim up catharacts ! — shwim to the Cape of Good 
Hope ! — shwim to St. Helena ! — shwim to Cape Clear ! — 
shwim with an anchor on his back! — Oh! oh ! oh !" 

I now thought it best to be on the move ; so I gother up 
my winners ; and here I sit undher my own hickory threes, as 
independent as any Yankee. 

Your obedient sarvant. 



Ujrper Ctntada. 
Oct. 4, 18&I. 



DARBY DOYLE. 
T. E. 
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INCHMORE CASTLE. 



In a former number we presented our readers with a view 
of Courtstown Castle, the noblest of the many baronial re- 
sidences of the illustrious family of the Graces. The subject 
of our present illustration, thoutrh for the greater part of 
more recent date, is but little inferior in magnificence, and is 
of considerable interest as illustrating the progress of domestic 
and military architecture in our country. 

This highly picturesque ruin is situated on the Nore, about 
four miles from Kilkenny, and derives its name, Iuchmore, 
or the Great Island, from beinir nearly insulated by that 
beautiful river. It consists of a strong square keep, of con- 
siderable antiquity, united to a splendid mansion in the archi- 
tectural style of the reign of Elizabeth and the First James 

the period when such convenient domestic residences were 
first erected in Ireland. This was erected by Robert Grace, 
the Baron of Courtstown, and Member of Parliament for 
the County, who died in the year 1<)39, or 1640, and was inter- 
red in the Cathedral of Kilkenny. During his lifetime it 
was inhabited by his eldest son, Oliver Grace, who died be- 



O-rxntt/ Kilkenny. 

fore him, in the year 1G37. The Barons of Courtstown, in 

selecting and improving Inchmore for a peaceable habitation, 

were evidently influenced by the beauty of its situation ; and 

\ when surrounded by its ancient woods, and possessing all the 

! varieties of landscape afforded by a beautiful river and an infi- 

; nite variety of ground, it must have been a truly delightful 

residence, P. 



SAUNTERER. 

The etymoloey of the word Saunterer is extraordinary 
enough, and somewhat romantic. In the times of the crusades, 
the military spirit and religious enthusiasm of the aire combined 
powerfully to impel men of all classes in England to press 
forward to the Holy War, as it was termed. A still further 
inducement with many was the rich and fertile country in 
which they expected to settle, when they should have expelled 
from thence theenemiesof God; and they accordingly hastened 
to sell their lands and possessions, preparatory to setting out 
to join the expedition. Beintr thus for a while without abode 
or home, they naturally threw themselves on the hospitality 



